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NEw YorRK ILLUSTRATED—N OO. 2. 


AROUND THE WHARVES. 


EING an island, and a singularly-shaped one at that, New York 

has the conveniences for a greater extent of wharfage than any 

tity in the world, and a stroll around this water-belt of commerce, if 

* may so be termed, is one of the most interesting that can be made 
by @ visitor; and on such a journey we now invite him. 

No costly or elegant structures, no massive masonry, will surprise 

upon this tour. We shall find most of the wharves very rotten, 

y dirty, very dilapidated, but generally animated and picturesque. 

ed, all the débris of the town seems to wash down and settle on 


this outer rim of the city. Luckily there is a railroad belting the city, 
and we may ride or walk, as we please. Beginning at the upper ex- 
tremity of the town, on the North River side, the first impression 
created is that of newness and confusion. We find a few wharves jut- 
ting out into the stream, and large enclosed basins filled up with dis- 
carded rubbish, uniting with the mixed deposits of the sewers, which 
afford a compound of odors that even a citizen of Cologne could not 
endure, After these come endless lumber-yards, brick-yards, stone- 
yards, slate-yards, wood-yards, oil-yards, junk-yards, lime-yards ; with 
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schooners and sloops unloading their bricks, their lumber, their sand- 
stone, their blue-stone, their yellow-stone, their brown-stone, their 
lime, their foul petroleum, their coal, their coarse and bulky merchan- 
dise of many sorts. We pass through miles of lumber—an intricate 
city of lumber, 
with innumerable 
little, narrow 
streets winding in 
and out among 
the huge, toppling 
piles, with wretch- 
ed little shanties 
on the outskirts, 
and blacksmiths’ 
shops and junk- 
shops, and “sa- 
loons,” half a 
story high and 
half a story deep, 
and stables, and 
mud-heaps, and 
ash-heaps, and 
refuse-heaps, and 
what not. Then 
we come to exten- 
sive gas - works, 
mountains of coal, 
mountains of coal- 
dust, and myste- 
rious wonders of 
machinery. Then 
the boats begin to 
multiply. There 
are ice-boats, dis- 
charging their 
erystal luxury, 
hay- barges, a 
striking feature 
of the North River wharves, and the oyster-boats. 





Water-shops will 


probably more clearly describe these, as they are presented to the | 
| monopolizes West Street from Canal Street to the Battery, and most 


reader in our illustration. By far the great bulk of our oyster-trade is 


transacted through these floating sheds, some of whose proprietors | 


have achieved colossal fortunes. In schooners, sloops, smacks, and 
every description of craft, the luscious bivalves are brought from the 
great plantations of Prince's Bay, Raritan River, Shrewsbury, ete. ; 





Wharf Scene. 


| 


and in the proper season the scene presented by the long line of oys- | 


ter-boats is one well worth seeing. 
If, as we 


| capacity. 


ners to the wind, and roaring at us as we pass with their escaping 
steam. As all around New York are water-courses, the steamboats 
are more numerous than we can count, from the mammoth palaces for 
Albany or Boston to the bright little, tight little craft for the suburban 
towns. Here over 
the entrance of 
one broad and 
noble wharf we 
find “ Boston ”— 
“ Chicago” cheek 
by jowl; on one 
side the puffing, 
restless, panting 
steamer is ready 
to start with you 
off toward the lat- 
ter place; on the 
other side, a noble 
chafing rival in- 
vites your depart- 
ure for the for- 
mer. In the 
frightful confu- 
sion, itis a wonder 
who knows which 
is which. The 
escaping steam, 
the ringing bells, 
the hurrying pas- 
sengers, the rat- 
tling throng of 
coaches, coming 
and going, the 
swearing _hack- 
men, the screech- 
ing newsboys, the 
rush of porters, 
the cries of the 
fruit-venders—all make up a scene that out-Bedlams Bedlam. 

We are now fairly in the heart of the great produce trade, which 








of the intersecting streets as far back as Greenwich Street. Flour, 
meal, butter, eggs, cheese, meats, poultry, fish, cram the tall ware- 
houses and rude sheds, teeming at the water’s edge, to their fullest 
Fruit-famed, vegetable-renowned Jersey pours four-fifths 
of its products into this lap of distributive commerce ; the river-hug- 
ging counties above contribute their share, and car-loads come trun- 
dling in from 





stroll along, we 
go out to the 
extremity of a 
pier, our atten- 
tion may be riv- 
eted for a mo- 
ment by a 
North River 
flotilla, toiling 
laboriously up 
or down the 
stream. This 
consists of a 
cluster of ca- 
nal-boats, rafts, 
and other lum- 
bering crafts, 
with a little tug 
in the centre, 
pling away industriously, and looking immeasurably insignificant’ in 
proportion to the size and number of the huge vessels which it, never- 
theless, bears surely and steadily along. These steam-tugs are built 
entirely with a view to strength and steam-power, and the work which 
some of them perform is surprising. 

We are now among the steamboats and steamers, crowding almost 
every wharf, hanging out their mammoth signs, flinging their gay ban- 


: 





— Sass 


North River Flotilla. 


the -West to 
feed this per- 
petually hungry 
maw of the En- 
pire City. The 
conc entration 
of this great 
and stirring 
trade is to be 
met with at 
Washington 
Market. 
Reaching and 
skirting the 
Battery, with 
the wide bay in 
view, glancing 
at its passing 
vessels, its an- 


Hey) 





chored ships, and crossing the roaring mouths of Broadway and White- 
hall, we turn the point of the triangular-shaped island, and emerge 
into the East River. The first thing that greets us is a wide area of 
canal-boats. Here the vast traffic of the Erie Canal centres. Thesé 
canal-boats come down the North River, twenty or thirty locked to- 
gether fraternally, and in tow of a steamer, looking like great floating 
islands, Flour and grain are the main products; and these we find to 
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the right and left of us. Passing on, we enter the domain of the great 
ships. It is a forest of masts—an old simile, but strikingly true. 
Here are the great merchantmen, the ships that sail to the Indies, that 
penetrate the China Sea, that follow the sun in its course. Here are 


| 


the true old salts, the Captains Cuttle and Bunsby, the ancient mari- | 


ners of song 
and sto- 
ry. Press- 
ing our way 
through the 
throngs of 
hurrying 
mer¢hants 
and brok- 
ers, rolling 
sailors, and 
prying 
sharpers, 
and through 
the rows of 
fruit and 
Cheap- Jack 
stands that 
line the 
eumbered 
sidewalk on 
either side, 
we pass the 
handsome 
ferry - house 
at the foot 
of Wall St., 
and a few 
steps further bring us to Fulton Ferry, with its famous market. Here 
we may see a group of lively-looking fishing-smacks, riding at anchor 
in the water-slip, or discharging their finny treasures at the pier. Some 
of them are fresh from the fisheries off Barnegat, Long Branch, and 
the Cholera Banks, and, among the baskets filled with the shiners they 
have captured from the sea, one may easily distinguish the porgy, the 
black-fish, the sea-bass, the blue-fish, the Spanish-mackerel (last, but 
best), and numerous other varieties, which grace the tables of our epi- 





cures, and contribute largely to appease the fifteen hundred thousand 
appetites of 
New York and 
its suburbs. 
Passing 
Roosevelt and 
Catharine 
Street Ferries, 
we soon after 
teach the Dry 
Docks. Mar- 
vellously 
crazy, rotten, 
twisted, un- 
sightly objects 
these dry 
docks are. 
Great ships 
are lifted up 
in them naked 
and unseemly, 
While scores 
of busy work- 
men, with oak- 
um, and tar, 
and copper, 
hang about their green, slimy, water-eaten bottoms. These docks 
extend many squares, and then we approach the ship-yards. Alas! 
they are empty. No more the “clamors of clattering hammers” 
Silute the ear. A few “gnarled and crooked cedar knees” lie 
piled about, a few timbers with idle urchins playing about them, 
and this is all we see of the great industry that once reared so 
Many goodly vessels “that should laugh at all disaster.” American | 








Fishing-Smacks. 


ship-building has almost passed out of existence, for various reasons, 
Hurrying by these extensive yards, we draw near the great iron- 
founderies. 

The “ Novelty Iron-Works” are famous, we believe, everywhere. 
Not only have there been built here the huge boilers and ponderous 
engines of 
many an 
ocean-going 
steamer, but 
the iron 
sides of the 
steamers 
themselves 
have been 
fused, and 
cast, and 
shaped, and 
bolted, and 
built on this 
spot. You 
note your 
approach to 
the works 
by the over- 
flow of su- 
perfluous 
iron-ware, 
Vast, rusty, 
propped -up 
caverns of 
iron con- 
front you; 
abandoned 
boilers, big enough for church-steeples, encumber all the highways; 
smaller fragments of iron, of manifold mysterious shapes, lie piled up 
on every curb-stone. Then appear the tall walls, the great chimneys, 
and all the horrible confusion of vast work-yards and work-shops. All 
about is grimy and repulsive. The mud is black with coal-dust; the 
pools of water dark and dismal; the low, rotten, wretched houses clus- 
tering about, damp and sooty ; all the faces, and all the walls, and all 
the posts, and every object, grimy and soiled, while the distracting din 
of innumerable hammers, “ closing rivets up,” unites in rendering the 
whole scene 
purgatorial, A 
great indus- 
try, a great 
power, a great 
source of 
wealth, no 
doubt, is the 
iron interest, 
but the ma- 
nipulation of 
that indispen- 
sable metal 
has abundant 
harsh and dis- 
cordant feat- 
ures. Beyond 
the Iron- 
Works are 
more ship- 
yards, more 
ferries, more 
vessels, with 
w har f-build- 
ing, lot-filling, 
dirt-dumping, and vast accumulations of city dirt and débris. 

All along the shore have been numerous vast bonded-warehouses 
we have scarcely noticed. The teas, cotton, and other merchandise 
piled in these is almost beyond calculation, Our wharves, in their ac- 
tivity and bustle, show us to be preéminently a commercial city. It 
is to be hoped the time will come when a series of noble stone docks, 
commenstrate with our metropolitan dignity, will surround the city. 
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The view 
our artist 
gives of these 
buildings is 
from the cor- 
ner of Murray 
Street and 
Broadway, 
where we 
have both 
buildings 
fully before 
us. The City 
Hall has so 
long been the 
chief public 
edifice of the 
city as to re- 
quire but 
brief mention 
in print. The 
Court- House, 
however, now 
in a state of 
incompletion, 
imme diately 
behind, and 
fronting on 
Chambers 
Street, de- 
serves a more 
extended no- 
tice. This 
structure has 





CITY HALL AND NEW COURT-HOUSE. 


=== = . 





City Hall and New Court-House. 





fifty feet wide. 
From the 
base - course 
to the top of 
the pediment 
the height is 
ninety - seven 
feet, and to 
the top of the 
dome, not yet 
erected, two 
hundred and 
twenty-five 
feet. From 
the sidewalk 
to the top of 
the pediment 
measures 
eighty-two 
feet; to the 
top of the 
dome two 
hundred and 
ten feet. 
When con- 
pleted, the 
building will 
be surmount- 
ed by a large 
dome, giving 
a general re- 
semblance to 
the main por- 
tion of the 





been in the course of erection for the past seven years and a half. It | Capitol at Washington, The dome, viewed from the rear, as given in 


is built of white marble, with iron beams and supports, iron staircases, 
outside iron doors, solid black-walnut doors (on the inside), and mar- 
ble tiling on every hall-floor of the building, laid upon iron beams, 


concreted over, 
and bricked up. 
With a basis 
of concrete, 
Georgia pine, 
over yellow- 
pine, is used 
for the flooring 
of the apart- 
ments. The 
iron supports 
and beams are 
of immense 
strength, some 
of the girders 
crossing the 
rooms weigh- 
ing over 50,000 
pounds, The 
pervading or- 
der of architec- 
ture is Corin- 
thian, but, 
although excel- 
lent, the build- 
ing cannot be 
said to be 
purely Corin- 
thian. An ad- 
ditional depth 
of, say, thirty 


. 
p: 
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New York Hospital. 


feet, would have prevented a cramping of the windows on the sides, | the neighboring coast. This is the su 


which now necessarily exists, and have added power and comprehen- 
sion to the structure as an entirety; but the general effect is striking. 


The building is two hundred and fifty feet long, and one hundred and | able to say. 


our illustration, appears something heavy and cumbrous for the gen- 
eral character of the structure which it crowns; but a front view, from 
Chambers Street, when the eye, in its upward sweep, takes in the broad 


flight of steps, 
the grand col- 
umns, and the 
general robust- 
ness of the 
main entrance, 
dissipates this 
idea, and at 
taches grace 
and integrity to 
the whole. 
One of the 
most novel 
features of the 
dome will be 
the arrange 
ment of the 
tower, crown- 
ing its apex, 
into a light 
house, which, 
from its ex- 
treme power 
and height, it 
is supposed, 
will furnish 
guidance to 
vessels as far 
out at sea as 
that afforded by 
any beacon on 


ggestion of the architect, Mr. 
Kellum, but, whether or not it will be carried out in the execution 
of the design, Mr. Tucker, the superintendent of the work, is ui 
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NEW YORK the branching off from 
ide. HOSPITAL Broadway to the res- 
he Is an interesting land- idences and resorts 
Irse mark, shortly to be de- of the élite of the me- 
of molisbed and super- tropolis. 
ent seded by new build- The square itself, 
t is ings—yet forming a with a fine fountain 
ven prominent feature be- in the centre, and pro- 
to tween Duane and vided with excellent 
the Worth Streets, main- shrubbery and trees, 
yet ly on account of the is in itself a most airy 
two broad, green avenue, and interesting spot. 
and planted with a double Its walks are daily 
ive row of trees, by which thronged by street- 
rom it is approached from passengers desiring 
ralk the street. The main to make a short cut 
y of building is of rough to the continuation 
ent gray stone, one hun- of Broadway at Sev- 
res dred and twenty-four enteenth Street, and, 
wo feet long, including in the early mornings 
the its two wings, and and evenings, by la- 
the fifty feet deep. It dies and gentlemen 
wo was founded in 1771, of the neighborhood, 
and by the Earl of Dun- York Life Insurance Company's Building, corner of Broadway and Leonard Street. and nurse-girls, with 
et. more, who was at that their charges in hand. 
om- time governor Among the 
the of the colony, novelties to 
will and numerous which the 
ant- additions have attention of 
inge since been the stranger 
ring made to it. in the metrop- 
re- olis may be 
» to N. Y. LIFE directed, 
por- INS. CO.’S should be 
the BUILD- mentioned 
a in ING. the sparrow- 
zen- This splen- kingdom 
row did building, which has 
oad now in course been founded 
eps, of erection on and establish- 
col- Broadway, be- ed in the 
the tween Leon- square. At 
ust- ard Street and 3 the south end 
the Catherine vey of the square, 
nce, lane, is per- Ram mes to the right 
this haps one of Hl of Broadway, 
at- the finest is Brown's 
race Structures colossal stat- 
y to ever reared by ue of Wash- 
A private ote. Union Square. ington, It is 
the prise in this country. The exterior is of pure white marble, in the | a bronze equestrian figure, placed upon a plain granite pedestal. The 
vel Ionic order of architecture; the design having been suggested by | figure is fourteen and a half feet, and the entire monument, including 
the the Temple of the pedestal, 
be the Erectheus twenty-nine 
nge- at Athens. feet, high. The 
the The chief en- statue is gen- 
aa trance will be erally and de- 
Dex, highly orna- servedly ad- 
ght- mented, and mired, 
ich, the entire cost 
ex- will be about ACADEMY 
wer one million OF DE- 
, it dollars. SIGN, de. 
sed, The Na- 
ish UNION tional Acad- 
» to SQUARE. emy of Design 
far This hand- is on the north- 
, as some oval of west corner of 
dby gteenery, ex- Fourth Ay- 
. on tending from enue and 
Mr. Fourteenth to ’ tt Twenty - third 
tion Seven teenth t , oe : , = ————c——— Street. It has 
un- Street, may be am c= | =a ———~ a front of 





Considered as Academy of Design, and Young Men's Christian Association Building, at corner of Twenty-third Street and Fou:th Avenue. eighty feet on 
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Twenty-third Street, and of ninety-eight feet and nine inches on Fourth 
Avenue. The main entrance is on the former front, level with the 
second story, and reached by a double flight of steps. The grand stair- 
case leading to the upper galleries is = fecture of the building. They 
are wide, massive, and imposing in effes:. Exhibition galleries occupy 
the whole of the third story, which is ligated from the roof. The ves- 
tibule at the main entrance has 

an ornamental pavement of — 

variegated marbles, and the : 
floor of the great hall is walnut 
and maple in patterns. The de- 
sign of the exterior was copied 
from a famous palace in Venice, 
and, being the only instance of 
this style of architecture in the 
city, or, we believe, in the coun- 
try, it possesses a peculiar in- 
terest. 

Directly opposite the Acad- 
emy of Design, on the south- 
west corner of Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street, is now 
in process of erection the build- 
ing of the Young Men’s Chris- 3 
tian Association, which must 4 
prove highly ornamental to this 
part of the city, already so rich 
in structural beauty and ele- 
gance. The dimensions of the 
building are one hundred and 
seventy-five feet on Twenty- 
third Street, cighty-three feet 
on Fourth Avenue, and ninety- 
seven feet at the rear. The 
material is New Jersey brown-stone, and the yellowish marble from 
Ohio, in almost equal parts, though, on account of the latter compos- 
ing the trimming material, the brown-stone gives the building the con- 
trolling air. The building will contain twenty-five apartments in all, 
including gymnasium, library, lecture-rooms, offices, etc., and will cost 
about $300,000. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE & 
PIKE’S OPERA-HOUSE. 
Booth’s New Theatre, on 
the corner of Sixth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street, is, in 
the opinion of many, the finest 
design in the city. It is in the 
Renaissance style of architec- 
ture, and stands seventy feet 
high from the sidewalk to the 
main cornice, crowning which 
is a Mansard roof of twenty- © 


four feet. The theatre proper = 

fronts one Htundred and forty- 7] 
nine feet on Twenty-third = = 
Street, and is divided into | = 


three parts, so combined as to 
form an almost perfect whole, 
with arched entrances at either 
extremity on the side, for the 
admission of the public, and 
on the other for another en- 
trance, and the use of actors 
and those employed in the 
house. On cither side of these 
main entrances are broad and 
lofty windows; and above them, forming a part of the second story, 
are niches for statues, surrounded by coupled columns resting on finely- 
sculptured pedestals. The central or main niche is flanked on either 
side by quaintly-contrived blank windows ; and between the columns, 
at the depths of the recesses, are simple pilasters, sustaining the ellip- 
tie arches, which will serve to span and top the niches, the latter to be 
occupied by statues of the great creators and interpreters of the drama 








The Grand Opera-House, at corner of Twenty-third Street and Eighth Avenue. 


in évery age and country. The finest Concord granite, from the best 
quarries in New Hampshire, is the material used in the entire fagade, 
as well as in the Sixth Avenue side. Taken from a point embracing 


the Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third Street fagades, the glittering granite 
mass, exquisitely poised, adorned with rich and appropriate carving, 
statuary columns, pilasters, and arches, and capped by the springing 
French roof, fringed with its 

= - shapely balustrades, offers an 


imposing and majestic aspect, 
and forms one of the archi- 
tectural jewels of the city. 

Pike’s New Opera-House is 
an imposing and elegant struc- 
ture, occupying the block on 
Eighth Avenue between Twen- 
ty-third and Twenty-fourth 
Streets, and estimated to have 
cost nearly half a million of 
dollars. It fronts one hundred 
and thirteen feet on the ave- 
nue, and ninety-eight feet on 
Twenty-third Street, and is 
eighty feet high, from the base 
to the cornice. The main en- 
trance to the theatre is twenty- 
one feet wide, and leads up a 
passage, eighty feet long, into 
a vestibule forty-five by sev- 
enty-two feet. Thence the 
visitor passes up the main 
staircase, twelve feet wide, 
which conducts him directly 
into the dress-circle. The ex- 
terior of the building is a good 
specimen of the Italian order of architecture. At the top, over the 
main entrance, is a statuesque group representing Apollo and Erato. 
Below this are medallions of Shakespeare and Mozart; and on either 
side of the window below are large figures -representing Comedy and 
Tragedy. Emblazoned coats-of-arms brighten the main entrance on 
either side. The front of the 
theatre, on Eighth Avenue, is 
of solid marble, with orna- 
mental cornice; and the inte- 
rior is lighted by chandeliers 
in a dome thirty feet in 
diameter. 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHE- 
DRAL. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral was 
projected by the late Arch- 
bishop Hughes, who laid the 
corner-stone in 1858, during 
which and the following year 
the foundations were laid and 
a portion of the superstructure 
built, when work was tempo- 
rarily suspended. Upon the 
accession of Archbishop Me- 
Closkey, however, a new im- 
petus was given to the work, 
which has been vigorously 
prosecuted ever since. The 
ground occupied (extreme 
length, three hundred and 
thirty-two feet; general 
breadth, one hundred and 





| thirty-two feet, with an extreme breadth at the transepts of one hun- 


dred and seventy-four feet) is the most elevated on Fifth Avenue, there 
being a gradual descent both toward the south, and toward Central 
Park, on the north. The site, indeed, is singularly happy and fortu- 
nate for so great and imposing a structure. The style of the building 
is decorated Gothic—that which prevailed in Europe from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century to the close of the fourteenth—and will 
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est constitute a judicious mean rienced from the noise or 
le, between the heaviness of smoke of the trains of the 
ing the latter period and the Harlem River and New 
ite over-elaboration of later Haven Railroads which are 
ng, times. Judging from the almost constantly trun- 
ing picture of the building as dling beneath the broad, 
its complete, it appears to be well-kept street. The noise 
an more nearly modelled upon is almost entirely deadened 
ct, the celebrated Cathedral by the deep crust of rock 
hi- of Cologne; but there are and earth, and, as the cars 
also fine and correct ex- are drawn by horses to 
e is amples of the same order nearly three blocks above 
uc- of architecture in Rheims the upper mouth of the 
on and Amiens. On Fifth tunnel, no annoyance is 
en- Avenue front there will be created by either the vapor 
rth a tower and spire on each or the hissing of the iron 
ave corner, each measuring steeds. 
of three hundred and twenty- In the centre of the 
red eight feet from the ground avenue, at regular inter- 
ve- to the summit of the cross, vals, are neatly-railed oval 
on and each, thirty-two feet enclosures of green sod, 
is square at the base, and with a grated hole in the 
ase thence to the point at centre of each. These 
en- which the form assumes apertures are for the pur- 
aty- the octagonal—a height of pose of transmitting day- 
pa one hundred and thirty-six light to the tunnel beneath, 
into feet. The towers maintain and their efficacy will have 
sev- the square form to this been perceived by any one 
the height, then rise in octag- who has made the subter- 
rain onal lanterns, fifty-four ranean passage. Their 
ide, feet in height, and then general arrangement, and 
ctly spring into magnificent the tastefulness with which 
ex- spires to a further eleva- they have been disguised, 
‘ood tion of one hundred and as it were, together with 
the thirty-eight feet. The the elegant surroundings, 
ato. towers and spires are to give the short, broad av- 
ther be ornamented with but- enue something of the air 
and tresses, niches with stat- of a London terrace. 
2 on ues, and pinnacles so ar- The Unitarian Church 
the ranged as to disguise the of the Messiah, occupying 
e, is change from the square to a commanding site at the 
rma- the octagon. The central gable, between the two towers, will be one | northwest corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Park Avenue, was only 
inte- hundred and fifty-six feet high. The main entrance will be richly dec- | completed a year ago—the dedication taking place in April, 1868—and 
liers orated, flanked on either side by a large painted window, and embow- | exhibits in its completion many traits of simple beauty. The archi- 
in ered in carved tecture may 
symbols of re- be best ex- 
ligion. It is pressed as the 
HE intended to Rhenish- 
have this Gothic style, 
was structure un- It is built of 
reh- der roof with- brick, with 
the in ten years. gray sand- 
ring stone trim- 
year PARK AV. | OS mings, cover- 
and ENUVE. ame ba ing @ space, 
ture This av. hs if ; including the 
npo- enue arches ° t ¥ i chapel, of 80 
the the tunnel of ce ; : by 145 feet. 
Me- thee Harlen She The entrance, 
im- River Rail. Ji) ; wf on Thirty- 
ork, roadd—an ex- [eM 4 fourth Street, 
yasly cavation i haa is of light-col- 
The through the q | j A H ored stone, 
reme solid granitic ah i elaborately 
and stratum be- | /\/ a i 4 m | | carved, and a 
neral neath—and arn little gem asa 
and extends from i ila piece of archi- 
hun- Thirty - fourth =s9S a tecture. 
there Street a dis- The walls of 
ntral tance of one- the interior, 
‘ortu- quarter of a Park Avenue. which are of 
lding mile. plain plaster 
egin- It is one of the healthiest, breeziest portions of the city proper, and | at present, will be decorated and painted at some future day; and the 
i will ® most elegant and select locality. Little or no inconvenience is expe- | ceiling is of the simple pendent order. Including the ground, the 
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the 
was 


Church of 
Messiah 
erected at a cost 
of $250,000, 
The Rev. Sam’l 
D. D., 
is the pastor. 
Immediately 
adjoining the 
Church of the 
Messiah, and oc- 


Osgood, 


cupying the av- 
enue block be- 
tween Thirty- 
fifth and Thirty- 
sixth Streets, is 
the larger and 
more alaborate 
Presbyterian 
Church the 
Covenant. Its 
dedication dates 
three years prior 
to that 
neighbor. It is 
of the Lom- 
bardo-Gothic 
style of archi- 
tecture, and, in many of its characteristics, is worthy the attention of 
the student in that branch of art. It faces the avenue, and is built of 
rich gray-stone. 

These two edifices, occupying the most prominent angle of the 
broad, quiet street, with the adjacent rows of brown-stone dwellings, 
and here and there a snowy front of marble to relieve the brown 
sobriety, serve to render this little avenue one of the prettiest and most 
From the northern extremity, a fine view is 


of 


of its 


Central Park 


select in the metropolis. 


also afforded of the straight line of the Harlem River Railroad, piercing | 


the deep granite 
euts of Yorkville, 
and stretching away 
to Harlem Bridge, 
with a glimpse of 
Central Park foliage 
and greenery to the 
left. 


CENTRAL 
PARK. 

There are many 
public enterprises, 
intended for the ben- 
efit of the city, which 
mistaken calcula- 
tions or official cor- 
ruption have made 
complete or com- 
parative failures. 
One, at least, can 
be presented, which 
which has more 
than fulfilled the 
most sanguine ex- 
pectations that were 
ever entertained of 
it. This notable ex- 
ception is the Cen- 
tral Park. We call it “Central” Park now; had we done so fifteen 
years ago, we should have been looked upon as lunatics, Allowing 
something for the foresight of the projectors who named it, there is 
likelihood that, in less than a quarter of a century, those who called 
it “Central” will be regarded as—speaking mildly—short-sighted spe- 
culators. But, regarding it as it is now, it is unquestionably the most 
beautiful park of its age in the world, and, even leaving the matter of 
age out of the question, it is doubtful if any park can be found to sur- 


High 


pass it in fea. 
tures of natural 

and artificia] _ 

beauty. The ad- 

mission must be 

made that its 

features of nat. 

ural beauties 

were few. They 

were mainly 

bowlders and 

swamps. But 

engineering sci. 

ence came into 

the field, and the 

results have 

been those that 

the story of 

Aladdin sug 
gested to us, or 

that might have 

occurred in the 
twinkling of a 7 

brilliant dream, 
It may truth 
fully be said 
there is no mom 
beautiful or at 
tractive spot @ 
; ro gee -- earth. The Park 
S ees = = meee eS Ac = has outgrown 
its faults Its trees may not be as noble in the gram 
deur of age as those which line the avenues that lead up to the ances 
| tral castles plentiful in Europe ; the country is not old enough for that; 


o% @ 


| but what wonders a few years can accomplish have been accomplished 

in and by the Central Park. It has trees that need not be ashamed t@ 7 

show what they can do in the sub tegmine fagi line of business. The 
shrubberies are a8 
luxuriant as any at | 
Sydenham or Chats 
worth. The lakes 
are more artistically 
laid out and ber 
dered than in any > 
rival place of the] 
kind, while the am 
chitectural decor 
tions are beyond 
comparison. 


| 


HIGH BRIDGE 
The famous High 
Bridge, which 
crosses Harlem 
River at the upper 
end of the island, 
and which in reality 
is a viaduct for com) 
veying the Croton 
water across this 
stream, spans the 
whole width of 
the valley and rivet, 
from cliff to cliff, at 
a point where the 
latter is six hut 
dred and twenty feet wide, and the former a quarter of a mile. It is 
| composed of eight arches, each with a span of eighty feet, and the ele 
vation of the arches gives one hundred feet clear of the river from 
lower side. There are, besides these, a number of arches rising from 
the ground, with an average’span of forty-five feet each. The water is 
led over the bridge, a distance of one thousand four hundred and fifty 
feet, in immense iron pipes, as great in diameter as the stature of a tall 
man, and over all is a pathway for pedestrians. 








Bridge. 
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